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Address  at  30th  Annual  Lincoln  Day- 
Banquet  of  Young  Men's  RepulDlican  Club  of  King  County, 
Seattle,   Washington,    Peloruary  12,  1952 

Twelve  year  ago  tonight,    in  the  City  of  ITew  York,    on  the 
occasion  of  the  34th  Annual  Lincoln  Dinner  of  the  l^ational  Repub- 
lican Club,   Dr.  Mcholas  Murray  Butler  prefaced  his  address   of  the 
evening  with  this  pertinent  query: 

"V/hat  new  thing  can  be  said  of  Abraham  Lincoln?",   and  with 
ensuing  obsei-vat ions ,   characteristically  terse  and  felicitous,  in 
these  words : 

"Oratory  has  long  since  exhausted  its 
most  sonorous  periods.     Poetry  has 
sung  both  its  dirges  and  its  paeans, 
rhetoric  has  piled  epithet  upon  epi- 
thet and  praise  upon  praise;  yet 
Abraham  Lincoln  rises  above  it  all." 

That  with  each  of  the  intervening  years  the  aptness  of  this 
query  and  of  these  observations  has  been  intensified,   no  one,  I 
believe  has  a  more  acute  realization  than  I  have  on  this  occasion. 

May  I,   then,   at  this  tine  say  to  you  that  I  have  cone  here, 
in  response  to  your  gracious  invitation,    in  all  humility:  conscious 
that  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  periods,   paeans,   epithets,    or  praises, 
of  myriad  eulogies  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  but  truly  appreciative  of 
the  privilege  that  is  mine  through  your  kindness  in  affording  me 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  you  in  paying  tribute  to  him. 

if'or  one  living  mostly  abroad  it  is,    indeed,  a  rare  privilege 
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to  participate  in  an  occasion  such  as  this,   at  home  meaning, 
"broadly,   anywhere  in  the  United  States;  but  tonight,  specifically, 
for  me,   the  Pacific  !Nrorth\vest  and  this  "beautiful  and  hospitable 
hillside  city  on  the  shores  of  Paget  Sound;  notwithstanding  that, 
strictly  speaking,   my  home  is  some  three  thousand  miles  to  the 
eastward,   though  likewise  in  a  city  of  hills  on  the  shores  of  an 
historic  "body  of  v/ater,   JMarragans ett  Bay. 

On  such  occasions  an  officer  in  our  Foreign  Service  naturally 
recalls  or  visualizes  Lincoln  Day  dinners  or  other  commemorative 
gatherings  in  other  lands,   always  with  a  profound  realization  of 
the  world-wide  response  to  the  universal  appeal  of  A"braham  Lincoln's 
character  and  life.     And  so,    it  may,   I  "believe,  "be  considered  that 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  I  have  made  a  natural  choice  in  sel- 
ecting as  the  topic  of  my  address  this  evening:     The  Universality 
of  Lincoln . 
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The  Uniyersality  of  Lincoln. 

Universality,   though  a  word  seldom  used,   and  least  of  all  in 
relation  to  individuals,   provides  in  the  significance  of  its  two 
current  definitions  a  peculiarly  apt  expression  of  the  rare  qual- 
ity of  Abraham  Lincoln's  character  and  of  the  unique  compass  of 
his  influence. 

Of  the  second  definition  of  universality,   as  unrestricted 
versatility  or  power  of  adapation  or  comprehension,   the  universal- 
ity of  Shakespeare's  insight  as  "been  cited  as  an  example.     And  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  that  Shakespeare's  plays  are  among  the 
few  "books,   all  of  them  choice,    that  v/ith  the  Bihle  are  generally 
associated  with  the  accounts  of  Lincoln's  practically  school-less 
life. 

In  relation  to  the  first  definition  of  universality,   as  the 
quality  or  state  of  "being  universal,   all-einbracing,  all-pervi,ding, 
or  all-reaching,   the  o"bservation  of  the  English  philosopher,  .tfos- 
anquet,   that  concrete  universality  is  not  antagonistic  to  indivi- 
duality is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Por,   though  Lincoln  was  to  a  unique  degree  a  man  of  marked  indivi- 
duality,  his  character  offers,    in  rare  measure,   an  example  of  uni- 
versality --  best  expressed,   hov/ever,   not  in  its  general  defini- 
tion as  the  quality  of  being  universal,  but  rather  synonymously 
in  a  specific  definition  as  the  quality  of  affecting  what  is  uni- 
verss.l  in  hu^-:ian  interest,    of  affecting  mankind  as  a  v/hole,    or  of 
being  broad  or  comprehensive  in  sympathies  or  understanding. 

X  Prom  an  address  at  30th  Annual  Lincoln  Day  Banquet  of  Young  Men's 
Republican  Club  of  King  County,  Seattle,  Washington,  February  12, 
1932. 


As  to  the  aptness  with  which  the  rare  quality  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  character  is  expressed  by  the  word  "universality",  in 
its  sense  of  unlimited  aptitutde  and  ability,   physical,   nental  and 
moral,    to  understand  and  v;in  others  and  to  comprehend  and  effect- 
ively meet  new  situations,   we  have  not  only  the  story  of  his  life 
as  a  whole,  "but  also  innumerable  anecdotes  of  his  boyhood  and  later 
years . 

The  Honorable  James  Bryce,   later  Viscount  Bryce,   author  of 
'The  American  Commonwealth'  and  for  six  years,  beginning  1907,  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and,   as  he  has  been  described, 
'Interpreter  of  G-reat  Britain  to  the  American  people',    of  v/hom  and 
by  whom  he  was  recognized  to  be  a  friend,  as  he  v/as  known  to  be  an 
admirer  of  our  institutions,  has  written  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 


"The  career  of  Lincoln  is  often  held  up  to  ambitious 
young  Americans  as  an  example  to  show  what  a  man  may  achieve 
by  his  native  strength,  with  no  advantages  of  birth  or  en- 
vironment or  education.     In  this  there  is  nothing  improper, 
nothing  fanciful.     The  moral  is  one  which  may  well  be  drawn, 
and  in  which  those  on  v.'hose  early  life  fortune  has  not 
smiled  may  find  encouragement.     But  the  example  is,  after 
all,   no  great  encouragement  to  ordinary  men,    for  Lincoln 
was  an  extraordinary  man. 

He  triumphed  over  the  adverse  conditions  of  his  early 
years  because  ITature  had  bestowed  on  him  high  and  rare 
powers.     Superficial  observers  who  saw  his  homely  aspect 
and  plain  manners,   and  noted  that  his  fellow-townsmen, 
when  asked  why  they  so  trusted  him,   answered  that  it  v;as 
for  his  common-sense,   failed  to  see  that  his  common-sense 
was  a  part  of  his  genius." 

±5ryce  goes  on  to  say,    in  general  reference  to  the  power  of 
common-sense,   that  "one  part  of  this  pov/er  is  the  faculty  for  per- 
ceiving what  the  average  man  will  think  and  can  be  induced  to  do" 
and  he  points  out,  with  specific  reference  to  Lincoln's  power  of 
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expression  and  appeal,   that  Lincoln  "spoke  to  the  people  as  one  of 
themselves"  and  "seemed  to  he  se^ying  not  only  what  each  felt,  hut 
expressing  the  feeling  Just  as  each  would  have  expressed  it." 

Ahraham  Lincoln  v.'as,    indeed,    "all  things  to  all  men"  and  so 
lives  in  memory  not  only,   as  in  the  words  of  his  great  hiographer, 
the  late  Albert  J.  Beveridge,    "a  gigantic  figure,   an  elemental 
creation  of  Destiny  to  perform  a  tremendous  task",   but  also,   as  bo 
often  described,    "a  man  of  the  people, "  and  with  such  familiar, 
homely  nicknames  as  "The  Railspl itter "  and  "Honest  Abe." 

To  the  friends  of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  he  was,  as  he 
has  in  legend  become  to  the  boys  and  young  man  of  later  generations, 
a  paragon  of  physical  strength  and  courage;  though  never  aggressive 
and,    in  fact,    in  boyhood  no  less  than  in  later  years,  instinctively 
chivalrous  in  protective  kindness  to  the  weak  and  in  generosity  to 
his  adversaries,   as  repeatedly  related  in  anecdote  and  successively 
chronicled  in  history,   not  only  v;ith  reference  to  his  physical 
strength  and  courage,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  many  other 
qualities  v;hich  made  him,   as  he  has  been  described,   "the  mightiest 
and  kindest  soul  of  the  19th  century." 

To  his  contemporaries  in  the  practice  of  law  he  was,  as  des- 
cribed by  them  and  as  he  likewise  remains  in  legend  today,  not  only 
an  exam.ple  of  outstanding  ability  "in  the  clear  perception  of  legal 
principles,"  and  "in  natural  capacity  to  apply  them,"  but  also  a 
model  of  "integrity,   candor,   unselfishness  and  humanity." 

To  those  who  heard  or  read  his  addresses,  as  well  as  to  con- 
temporary students  of  rhetoric,  he  was,  as  he  has  also  remained, 
the  personification  of  simple,  direct  and  profoundly  stirring  elo- 
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quence,   notv/ithstanding  that  he  had  been  taught  only  reading,  writ 
ing  and  "ciphering  to  the  Rule  of  Three"  and  completed  his  educa- 
tion with  what  he,   to  use  his  own  words  "picked  up  from  time  to 
time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity". 

To  those  with  whom  he,  as  President,  took  counsel  in  the  mil- 
itary problems  to  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  personal 
consideration  he  was,  according  to  their  recollections,  a  surpris- 
ing example  of  military  sagacity  and  of  vision  and  soundness  in 
military  strategy,  although  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  biographers 
he  "made  no  claim,  to  technical  knov/ledge  in  this  sphere". 

To  religious  leaders  of  all  creeds  his  character  and  his  life 
have  long  been  recurrent  topics  for  inspiring  sermons;  for,  though 
he  never  joined  a  church  and  belonged  to  no  denom:ination,  all 
realize,   as  has  been  most  beautifully  expressed  by  the  German  bio- 
grapher,  'Elmil  Ludwig,   that  "the  Bible  ever  and  again  comes  back  to 
him,   an  eternal  melody  from  earliest  childhood, "  and  it  is  univer- 
sally recognized,  as  emphasized  by  so  many  of  those  who  knew  him 
at  various  periods  of  his  life  and  as  testified  in  the  v/ords  of 
the  President's  secretary,    "^licolay,   that  Lincoln's  "nature  was 
deeply  religious,"  that  "he  had  faith  in  the  eternal  Justice  and 
boundless  m.ercy  of  Providence",  and  that  he  "made  the  Golden  Bule 
his  practical  creed." 

These  things  and  many  more  to  many  men  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 
though  rarely  through  conscious  effort  or  even  with  a  realization 
of  his  power        that  strange  power  vfhich  made  him,   as  described  by 
Beveridge,    "the  man  Lincoln,   who  wrought  the  v/izardry  that  has 
mystified  historians  of  all  lands". 
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Lincoln *s  versatility  of  comprehension  and  power  of  adapta- 
tion were,   indeed,  and  are,  bewildering.     But  underlj-^ing  all  his 
attributes  of  greatness  one  c&nnot  fail  to  see  not  only  that  conmon 
sense  already  referred  to  as  "a  part  of  his  genius",  but  also  that 
humanity  which  distinguishes  his  entire  life  and  the  luminous  qual- 
ity of  v/hich  in  the  later  years  of  his  greatest  trials  and  heaviest 
burdens  may  be  glimpsed  in  the  unforgettable  impression  of  the  wife 
of  a  member  of  Congress,   later  Senator  Cole,   from  California,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  first  public  meeting  with  President  Lincoln  at 
a  reception  given  shortly  after  Easter  in  1864: 

"Personally  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  rugged  giant  with 
the  wisest  saddest  face  I  ever  saw.     To  look 
at  this  great  man,   to  hear  him  speak,   to  see 
him  smile,  was  a  benediction." 

It  is  this  universal,    or  all -pervading,  humanity  that  gives 
to  Abraham  Lincoln's  character  its  rare  quality;   its  universal,  or 
all-embracing,   appeal;   its  universal,    or  all-reaching,  influence. 
It  is  in  this  appeal  and  in  this  influence  that  we  find  the  univer- 
sality of  Lincoln  in  its  truest  sense,  as  the  quality  of  affecting 
mankind  as  a  whole.     And  in  considering  the  universality  of  Lincoln 
in  this  sense,   as  we  recall  tonight  that  on  the  22nd  of  this  month 
which  gave  us  both  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  citizens 
of  the  United  States  through-out  the  world  are  to  unite  in  bi- 
centenary celebrations  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  our  first 
President,  whose  attributes  of  character  and  qualities  of  leader- 
ship have  been  inspiring  traditions  for  many  generations  of  our 
ov/n  people  and  have  long  been  universally  recognized  and  admired, 
we  may  well  at  this  time,    in  paying  tribute  to  Lincoln,  consider 
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him  for  a  noraent  in  relation  to  Washington. 

The  truth  of  the  assertion  of  Bryce  that  "no  man  since  Wash- 
ington has  "become  to  Americans  so  familar  or  so  beloved  a  figure 
as  Abraham  Lincoln",  has  long  been  v/ell  established.     liEany  years 
ago  in  an  address  in  iMew  York  City  at  a  Lincoln  Dinner  Theodore 
Roosevelt  referred  to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  "the  real  heir  of  cieorge 
Washington",   and  in  McLaughlin's  "Washington  and  Lincoln"  refer- 
ence is  made  to  these  names  as  seeming  "to  coalesce  by  a  subtle 

law  of  historical  gravitation"  "Washington  the  country's 

light  in  the  era  of  definition";   "Lincoln,    in  the  era  of  applica- 
tion." 

It  is  significant,   therefore,   to  recall,  as  is  done  in  Ida  m. 
Tarbeil's  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  and  with  reference  to  Lincoln's 
early  reading  of  Weem's  "Life  of   /ashington",   that  Lincoln  "Took 
this  curious  work  in  profound  seriousness"  and  that  "Washington 
became  an  exalted  figure  in  his  imagination",  as  borne  out  by  the 
statement  of  i^incoln's  uncle,   Dennis  Hanks:     "I  borrowed  for  him 
tne  Life  of  Washington  and  the  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay.     They  had 
a  powerful  infl;;.enGe  on  him.     He  told  me  afterwards  in  the  White 
Hous  e  h  e  wan  ted  to  1 iv  e  1 ik  e  Wash  ing t  on . " 

And  it  is  especially  illuminating  to  recall  Lincoln's  own  re- 
cognition of  the  repression  made  on  him  by  the  account  in  Weem's 
"Life  of  Washington"  of  the  Battle  of  Trenton,   iNew  Jersey,  to 
which  he  made  reference  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  chamber  in  that 
city  when  he  passed  through  there  on  his  way  to  Washington  and  in 
tne  course  of  which  he  said: 

"I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  that  thing 
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which  they  struggled  for,    that  something  even  more 
than  TTational  Independence,   that  something  that 
held  out  a  great  promise  to  all  the  people  of  the 
world  for  all  time  to  come,   I  am  exceedingly  anx- 
ious that  this  Union,   the  Constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,   shall  be  perpetuated  in 
accordance  with  the  original  idea  for  which  the 
struggle  was  made." 

That  the  inspiration  of  Lincoln's  character  and  ideals,  the 
exa.rnple  of  his  life,   and  the  significance  of  his  leadership, 
reached  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  country,    even  "to  all  the 
people  of  the  v/orld",   has  long  been  recognized.     As  v/ith  all 
other  great  leaders,   so  with  Lincoln,   his  true  significance  re- 
quires the  perspective  of  intervening  years  and  historical  apprec- 
iation.    But  even  during  his  lifetime  his  permanent  significance 
was  recognized  in  many  lands  by  many  men  and  truly  appreciated  by 
not  a  few.     And  with  his  less  there  came  that  universal  apprecia- 
tion of  his  universal  significance  which  through-out  these  inter- 
vening years  has  ever  increased  and  which  we  may  hope,  as  we  surely 
believe,    is  destined  to  increase  and  to  endure  for  "all  time  to 
c  ome . " 

In  reviewing  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  for 
the  hundred  years  ended  in  1876  -John  .7.  Poster,    in  "A  Century  of 
American  Diplomacy",   refers  to  "the  tragic  death  of  President  Lin- 
coln" which  "brought  forth  a  manifestation  of  sympathy  from  all 
nations  and  peoples  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the 
annals  of  time".     He  cites  the  " tes tirconials   of  sympathy  from  all 
quart  ere  of  the  glebe"  which  v/ere  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
State,   and  published  by  special  resolution  of  Congress  in  a  large 
quarto  volume  of  over  900  pages,    entitled  "Tributes   of  the  Nations 
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to  Abraham  Lincoln";   "a  unique  work"  which  "grap}iically  illustrates 
hov/  strongly  this  simple  "but  majestic  i^merican  has  irapressed  his 
personality  on  the  v/orld        a  personality  v/hich  is  destined  to  be 
the  central  figure  of  our  country's  hiBtory  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind . " 

These  900  pages  of  tributes  do,    indeed,    constitute  "a  unique 
work"  --  one  v/hich  brings  home  to  us,   as  could  be  done  in  no  other 
way,   the  universal  appeal  and  influence  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

?i£any  of  these  tributes  v/ere  from  sovereigns  and  other  chiefs 
of  state,  government  leaders,   diplonatic  representatives  and  other 
ranking  oi'ficials  of  practically  all  countries  of  viorld  signifi- 
cance at  that  time.     And  it  may  be  of  interest  to  observe,    in  our 
consideration  of  Lincoln  as  permanent  and  universal  in  his  inspira- 
tion anri   influence,    that  in  these  67  years  since  his  death  some 
of  these  countries  have  been  rierced  with  ethers,    that  some  have 
separated  to  form  new  countries,    that  the  boundaries  of  many,  as 
well  as  their  forms  of  government,   have  changed,    even  more  than 
once  in  certain  instances. 

Particularly  ij:ipressive  are  the  nearly  o'^O  pages   of  tributes 
from  Qreat  'Britain  and  Dependencies. 

Significant,   follov/ing  Disraeli's  remarks  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  "of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,   all  must 
agree  that  in  one  of  the  severest  trials  w?iich  ever  tested  the 
moral  qualities  of  m.an  he  fulfilled  his  duty  with  simplicity  and 
strength",    is  Disraeli's  expression  of  the  "fervent  hope"  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  ntates  might  "be  enabled  not  merely  to  renew 
their  career  of  power  and  prosperity",  but  "renew  it  to  contribute 
to  the  general  happiness  of  i7i£:inkind" . 
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Likewise  significant,   as  well  as  typical  of  action  taken  by 
JLegislative  "bodies  in  many  countries,    is  the  resolution  of  adjourn- 
ment,  a  copy  of  which,   as  passed  on  April  £0,    1865,   by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Vancouver's  Island,  was  transmitted  to  the 
United  States  Consul,   Allen  i''rancis,   at  Victoria,   and  which  refer- 
red to  "the  assassination  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln",   as  "the 
great  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world." 

±$ut  most  significant  are  the  tributes  of  municipal  councils, 
churches  and  religious  societies,   teacher^s  organizations,  student 
bodies,  and  hastily  gathered  residents  of  nearl;/  three  hundred 
cities,   towns,   and  villages  in  Great  Britain  and  Dependencies  and 
of  similar  organizations  and  groups  of  residents  of  some  two  hun- 
dred cities,   towns  and  villages  of  France,   Italy  and  Switzerland 
and  other  countries  of  Europe,  Africa,   Asia  and  America. 

And  scarcely  less  significant  than  these  popular  tributes  are 
those  of  the  .british  Press,    in  sorae  organs  of  which  President  Lin- 
corn  had  been  the  subject  of  "mocking  comments",  as  noted  in  these 
words  in  Ludwig's  "Lincoln",    or  of  derisive  cartoons,   but  which, 
quick  in  its  unanimous  declaration  of  profound  sympathy  and  sorrow, 
expressed  its  recognition  of  the  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
character  and  of  the  wide  compass  of  his  influence  in  eloquent 
phrases  such  as  these  from  the  LOwDOiV  LiAIL"^  -NMS  of  April  27,  1865: 

"nis  simple  integrity  of  purpose,   finnness  of  will,  patience, 
humanity,  and  the  deep  sense  of  accountability  which  marked 
every  important  act,  united  to  form  a  character  which  has 
steadily  and  visibly  gained  upon  the  minds  and  hearts,  not 
of  his  own  countrymen  alone,  but  also  of  the  world." 
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from  the  LO>©0>T  M0mTT^1G  STi^  of  the  same  date: 

...."in  trutn,   a,  iiia,n  like  j-iLorahaia  j^iincolrx  is  cli-iriied 

"by  hu-nanity  as  ner  own"  "He  l^eionged  to  that 

illuBtrious  band  v/hose  work  is  for  the  human  race  and 
whose  name  and  fame  shall  never  die  out  amongst  raen." 


or,   as  su"j'Tiar ized  in  PjAiCH  of  ]'fc.y  6,    1365,    in  verses  in  which  one 

finds  these  striking  lines: 

"Yes,   he  had  lived  to  shame  me  for  ny  sneer. 
To  lame  my  pencil,   and  confute  my  pen; 
To  make  me  ovm  this  >iind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

He  '.vent  about  his  work  -  such  work  as  few 
iVer  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand  - 

As  one  who  knows,   where  there's  a  task  to  do, 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace  command; 


So  he  grev;  up,   a  destined  work  to  do. 

And  lived  to  do  it;  four  long-suffering  years' 

Ill-fate,    ill-feeling,    ill-report  lived  through, 
iind  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tributes,   the  abuse  to  praise, 
And  took  both  with  the  sai.ie  unv/avering  mood; 

Till  as  he  came  on  light,   fvovi  darkling  days, 

2ind  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  fro^t  where  he  stood." 


In  the  ^rears  that  have  elapsed  since  these  universal  tributes 
to  Abraham  j_,incoln  were  penned  and  published  he  has  not  only  re- 
mained an.  inspiring  figure  in  our  history  but  also,   and  particu- 
larly "within  the  last  thirty  yet^rs,"  as  emphasized  by  Bryce, 
"has  grovrn  to  be  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  the  modern 
world . " 

J3ut  of  far  greater  significance  has  been  the  ever  increasing 
evidence  of  universal  rec  ot:;n  it  ion  of  x-incoln's  humanity,    of  the 
fact  that,   as  Tiryce  reiterates,   Lincoln  "belongs ....  to  the  v/hole 
of  civilized  mankind". 


In  the  forev/ord  to  }'Iiller's  "Portrait  Life  of  Lincoln"  it  is 
stated  that  "more  books  have  "been  written  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
than  about  any  other  man  in  the  world's  history".     The  Library  of 
Congress  recently  inforraed  me  that  about  three  years  ago  a  count 
of  the  books   owned  by  that  institution  showed:     2505  on  Lincoln, 
2205  on  Washington  and  755  on  Napoleon.     Of  greater  interest  and 
significance  than  the  mere  number  of  books  on  Lincoln  are  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  language  titles  among  such  books,    including  the 
Dakota  language  and  Santee  dialects  as  v/ell  as  Danish,  Dutch, 
jb'rench,   Cierman,   Greek,   Hawaiian,    Italian,   Japanese,  Norwegian, 
Portugese,   I'ussian,   Spanish  (both  by  Spanish  and  by  Latin-American 
authors)  and  Swedish. 

It  is  likewise  truly  interesting  and  significant  that  each 
year  there  is  held  in  Japan,   under  the  auspices  of  the  America- 
Japan  Society,   a  x^incoin  ;.:]ssay  Contest,    in  which  Japanese  students 
of  all  grades,   fro'a  universities  down  to  secondary  schools,  parti- 
cipate and  at  the  close  of  which  the  prize  essays  are  :published. 

j:3ut  perhaps  no  better  exa:ripxes  of  the  universality  of  r-.brahan 
Lincoln  can  be  found  than  those  cited  by  the  Honorable  Frank  B. 
Willis  and  by  the  reverend  S.  Purkes  Gaaman  in  aadresses  at  the 
1927  Annual  Lincoln  Dinner  of  the   -'ational  republican  Club. 

Senatoi   ,/illis   in  his  address  referred  to  a  trip  which  his 
secretary  had  made  in  China  a  few  ye'cTB  previous  and  upon  his  return 
from  which  he  had  reported  that               going  up  the  Yangtze  Hiver 
as  far  as  he  could  by  stearaer,    then  over  hundreds  of  railes   on  rafts 
and  in  canoes,   and  finally  by  car.-van  in  the  interior,   alinost  2000 
miles  from  the  sea,   and  nearly  to  the  plateau  of  Thibet,"  
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'.'there  in  land-locked  valleys,   upon  mud  v/alls  of  typical  little 
huts"  he  "found  rude  v/oodcuts  of  ^-.iDrahara  Lincoln." 

In  the  concluding  v/ords  of  Senator  Willis,   ATDraham  Lincoln, 
"belonged  not  simply  to  Illinois  nor  to  this  country,   but  to  the 
v/orld" . 

Dr.  Gadnian  in  his  address  recalled  that  during  the  Great  War 
that  outstana i' ..-ritish  journal,    the  LO"[tt)OiN  SPEuTaTOR,  quoted 
Lincoln's  Bx^eeches  every  week  at  the  head  of  its  main  columns  and 
that 

'  "When  50,000   ..e-i   of   -ritain  and  sister  and  daughter  nations 
had  fallen  in  one  sin^-ue  v;eek  on  the  Marne,   Lincoln's  speech 
at  Gettysburg  v/as  so  ouoted;  whereupon  the  authorities  of 
Oxford  University  placed  it  in  bronze  upon  the  walls  of 
that  ancient  seat  of  learning." 

And  in  vx .   Gadnan's  ccr^cl  .  oras,    Lincoln   'is  not  only 

the  property  of  this  land,   he  is  the  property  of  all  lands." 

At  an  ec.rlier  iincoin  Dinner        the  thirty-third  of  the  Repub 
lican  Club  of  the  GiT,y  of    Tew  York,    in  the  year  immediately  preced 
ing  that  of  the  dinner  at  mi ich  Dr.  Jiutler  so  eloquently  answered 
his  -uery; 

"What  new  thing  can  be  said  of  Abraham  Lincoln?"  the  Reverend 
Jaines  Percival  Huget,   author  of 

"V/hat  would  Lincoln  say  to  this  generation?"  opened  his 
address  of  the  evening  as  follows: 

"In  the  year  1809  entered  the  life  of  this  worl  a  group 
of  men  who  v;ere  destined  to  write  their  names  in  fadeless 
letters  upon  the  pages  of  the  history  of  humanity.  In 
1845  one  of  thep.,   Alfred  Tennyson,   published  his  "In 
Memorian".      Although  Tennyson  in  all  probability  had 
not  at  this  time  even  heard  the  name  of  the  yet  unknown 
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"Springfield  lawyer,   there  are  lines  in  the  poem  which 
■J.  A.  MacDonald,    of  the  Toronto  Glohe,   applies  to  Lin- 
coln,  saying,    'his  name  alone  seems  to  answer  as  the 
great  original . ' " 


And  with  the  further  oTDservation  that  he  had  also  been  told  that 
James  A.  Garfield  made  the  same  application  in  his  memorial  add- 
ress in  Congress,   Rev.  Dr.  Huget  quoted  four  verses  of  Tennyson's 
immortal  poem,   the  following  lines  from  which  may  well  "be  repeated 
again  and  again  as  uniquely  descriptive  of  the  life  and  signifi- 
cance of  Lincoln: 


AS  some  divinely  gifted  man , 

V/h  OS  e  life  in  1  ow  es  tat  e  "b  egan  ; 


Wao  makes  "by  force  his  merit  known 

And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 
To  mold  a  mighty  state's  decrees 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 

Becomes  on  fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 

The  center  of  a  v/orld's  desire." 
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Ho,    on  this  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Atrahan  Lincoln,  as 
we  recall  his  life,    "in  low  estate"  begun,  his  fortitude  in  adver- 
sity, his  patience  in  the  face  of  criticism,  his  utter  loneliness 
and  bitter  sacrifice,    "on  fortune's  cro^jming  slope",  we  may  think 
of  him  as  our  Lincoln,   a  nan  of  our  people,    one  who  molded  our 
state's  decrees. 

axxt  also,   as  we  recall  that  sad  April  morning  of  1865,   and  as 
we  realize  the  extent  to  which  succeeding  years  have,    in  ever  in- 
creasing measure,   added  to  the  significance  of  Stanton's  words 
"JNow,  he  belongs  to  the  ages",  we  must  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
no  longer  as  our  Lincoln  only  but  more  than  that,   and  even  prim- 
arily,  as  the  all-embracing,   all-pervading  Lincoln,  inspiring 
central  figure  in  a  v;orld's  desire  for  peace  and  for  faith  in 
humanity. 

An.d  thus,  both  in  the  leader  to  whom  the  Lincoln  Memorial  is 
a  national  tribute  and  in  the  r^.an  to  whose  universal  appeal  there 
has  been  such  universal  response  we  may  find  inspiration  at  this, 
or  any  other,   time  when  conditions  prevail  and  situations  develop 
that  test  to  the  utmost  the  fortitude  and  confidence,  not  of  one 
people,  but  of  many,   if  not  all,   peoples,   and  which  prove  the 
ability  and  try  the  patience  of  their  leaders. 

At  the  close  of  1921  President  Hoover  in  his  greetings  to 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  at  some  350 
posts  through- out  the  world  incorporated  this  message: 

"The  new  year  will  bring  many  problems,  but  if  we  at  home 
and  you  abroad  maintain  our  industry,  courage,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  principles  and  institutions  which  this 
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"country  exemplifies,  we  can  do  much  to  promote  economic 
recovery  and  international  friendship." 

V/ith  this  message  in  mind  at  this  time  and  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  Abraham  i^incoln  ever  before  us;  as  we  realize  in  some  mea- 
sure the  depths  of  faith,   fortitude  and  patience  on  which  he  drew 
in  his  preparation  for,   and  in  his  performance  and  completion  of, 
the  great  task  for  which  his  destiny  had  marked  him;  as  we  recall 
the  supreme  sacrifice  to  which  the  completion  of  that  task  brought 
him,   as  v/e  endeavor  to  appreciate  how  far-reaching  has  been,  and 
is  today,   the  inspiring  influence  of  his  life  and  the  exalting 
power  of  his  sacrifice,   we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  our  obligation 
to  maintain  within  and  among  ourselves,  and  to  encourage  in  others, 
fortitude  in  times  of  stress;  at  such  times,   above  all  others  to 
rely  upon  and  loyally  support  those  who  are  our  chosen  leaders; 
and  at  all  times  to  cherish  that  confidence  in  our  own  people  and 
in  mankind  as  a  v/hole  which  meant  so  much  to  j_incoln. 
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October  11,  196O 


Honoratile  Ely  KLiot  I^lmer 

Foreign  Service  Office,  Retired 

Rancho  de  la  Vista 

^♦■1*00  Golden  Avenue 

San  Bernardino,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Palmer: 

Today  I  received  your  address  which  vss  delivered  before  the  30th 
annual  Lincoln  Day  banquet  of  the  Young  Men*s  Republican  Club  of  King 
Goun-ty,  Seattle,  Washing'ton,  February  12,  1932. 

As  soon  as  I  have  time,  I  look  forx^^'ard  to  reading  your  interesting 
address . 

It  will  certainly  find  am  iiaportant  place  in  the  files  of  our  Foundation 
Library.    It  was  nice  of  you  to  go  to  so  much  trouble  to  have  a  typed 
co^jy  aiade  up  for  our  files. 

I  ma  pleased  that  you  are. nov  receiving  Lincoln  Lore.    I  find  the 
writing  and  coiEpiling  of  Lincoln  Lore  to  be  a  very  fascinating  project. 
I  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  the  future  niMbers  as  th^  come  from  the 
press . 

In  filing  your  address,  we  will  certainly  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
you  prepared  and  delivered  the  address  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Speaker's  Subcoioraittee  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

!i3mnking  you  agAikn  for  this  address,  I  remain 

Yours  sincerely. 


Director 

RGM:b 


